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Ross Sea to the Weddell Sea and return. This was a distance of
3,400 miles, but dependable aeroplanes were being turned out with
that range, and more. It was our intention to take off from the ice
at Little America, though using our base ship as headquarters. I
went to Balchen with this idea, and he agreed to make such a
flight with me. He stipulated, however, that we should have a
meteorologist with the expedition. I could not quite see why that
"was necessary. Without radio reports from the whole length of the
route, a meteorologist could only guess at conditions out of range
of his instruments. However, I conceded the point, and when we
finally sailed we had a weather-sharp on the ship.

As I studied the problem and learned more and more about
Antarctica, I began leaning toward a different plan. Why should it
be a non-stop flight? The chances were that the weather would
force down any transcontinental plane in Antarctica, anyhow. Well,
what of it? Pilots of planes equipped with skis were landing on and
taking off from the snow in Alaska, along Hudson Bay in Canada,
in Norway, and in Russia and Siberia as a regular thing. From
what I could learn from men who had visited Antarctica, the ice
surface of that continent was no more difficult for a ski-plane than
the snow-fields of the North, if as difficult.

Moreover, a leisurely crossing, coming down for surface observa-
tions or to camp during bad weather, would be much more valuable
scientifically than a dash across at 150 to 200 miles an hour. I
took the plan to Balchen. He thought it over and agreed to
make such a flight. It was consequently written into Balchen's
contract that we were to land whenever necessary on account of
weather or to take observations. This is important for the reader
to remember.

Next came a question of a suitable aeroplane. There had recently
been formed at Inglewood, CaL, a group of expert aviation builders
and engineers called the Northrup Corporation. I knew of the
excellent work done previously by these people, and decided to
entrust them with the design and construction of a plane for my
Antarctic flight. My aeroplane was therefore the first to be built by
Northrup, the prototype for the several hundred commercial and
military planes produced since by that company.

It was an all-metal, cantilever, low-wing monoplane powered